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appeared to be both moribund and increasingly
corroded by the nonconformist conscience (though
Mr. Laski, it is true, had assured me only the other
day that if Lord Robert Cecil joined the Independent
Liberals they would be in power within ten years).
In the new Labour Party, it seemed, one might hope
to work with, as well as for, the common man. I
had been much affected by the brilliant, moving, and,
as I had not then realised, somewhat unscientific
works of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond on the wrongs
of the working classes in the dawn of the industrial
revolution. And Sir Leo Money's triumph of
Nationalisation had convinced me that the principle of
national control, championship of which seemed to
be then almost a monopoly of the Labour Party, had
saved us from losing the War. Why should it not
win us the peace? And if the central creed of the
Party was the key to the future, and its professed
object was to succour the sort of men I had seen
marched off into the desert to their fate after the
fall of Kut, what matter if the language of some
of its partisans was extravagant and some of the
appendages of its central creed exotic? The War had
predisposed me in its favour. The nation organised
for war had been a nation organised for service,
in which the humblest private from the trenches
was a hero and the name of the wealthiest profiteer
was mud. The nation organised for war had been
above all a nation united, I saw no reason why after
the War these inspiring characteristics should not be
reproduced in a nation organised for peace; I was
still very young. My political faith indeed shaped
itself as something very like a revival of Charles